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HOW ART IMPORTATIONS ARE HANDLED 

The whole country was interested the other day to read in the 
newspapers of a remarkable collection of art objects brought into 
New York on the American liner Philadelphia. It was consigned to 
Miss Loie Fuller, the famous dancer, whose appearance in Paris, as 
we all remember, inspired several of the French artists to attempt to 
render some of the effects she produced. The cases contained sculp- 
ture, pottery, and paintings which represented Miss Fuller in her 
dances — certainly a unique collection, the importance of which has 
been so heartily appreciated by the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum of New York that it will be on exhibition there some 
time during .the coming art season. 

In this collection were found examples of sculpture by Rodin and 
his pupils — one a heroic bust of the "Spirit of War" in terra-cotta, 
and a bronze figure of "The Thinker," besides numerous little statu- 
ettes of Miss Fuller in characteristic poses; and one by Gerome in 
plaster, which showed the whirling woman in the center of waving 
draperies. There were also paintings by George Rochgross, Levy 
Duhrmer, and Henri Lerolle; designs by Constant and by Rodin; and 
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beautiful plaques exhibiting Miss Fuller dancing, with some sugges- 
tion of the colors. Many of these were works frail and easily broken. 

Now, it is an interesting evidence of the care exercised by steam- 
ship companies in transporting precious things that not a single piece 
was damaged. Indeed, it is said that accidents are very rare, even 
where the most delicate articles are handled. Thus the Boston 
Museum of the Fine Arts, which very recently received in a single 
consignment the celebrated Bartlett collection of Greek antiquities, 
including hundreds of fragile clay figurines, was delighted to discover 
that not a single breakage of any kind had occurred; that not even a 
finger had dropped from one of the little statues. Present methods 
of packing these things are singularly effective, even though the 
resulting package is pretty bulky. The use of little bricks of baled 
hay, which are employed to build compartments into which the art 
treasure, carefully wrapped in silver paper and stuffed about with 
excelsior or cotton batting, is dropped, has become very general, and 
nothing else, thus far, has been found so effective. 

Usually a painting, up to the size of fifteen feet square, is shipped 
from abroad in a crate with frame and all. The frame is held in place 
by board cleats, a little longer than the width of the frame, which are 
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screwed to the 
back. These cleats 
.are held in place in 
the crate by other 
cleats over the ex- 
tremities, and so, 
being immovable, 
the painting and 
frame will with- 
stand considerable 
shaking and bang- 
ing about. Nor is 
it necessary to set 
such a package on 
edge; it may be laid 
flat, under other 
freight, without in- 
jury. The cost of 

shipping a large picture, with the insurance on it, frequently runs as 

high as one hundred and fifty dollars, and often far exceeds this sum. 
All works of art are subject to import duties, except marble sculp- 
ture, which, for some peculiar reason, is admitted free, though sculp- 
ture made from plaster or composition pays thirty-five per cent. 

Iron work is mulcted thirty per cent; stained glass forty-five per cent; 

ivory one hundred per cent. Furthermore, all articles must pay the 

duty from the 

country of their 

origin. Thus,. 

English work|s 

are charged 

twenty-five per 

cent, while 

paintings and 

engravings from 

France must 

stand for twenty 

per cent. For 

that. reason it is 

generally pref- 
erable, when 

that is possible, 

to have the 

article shipped 

direct, and not 

throuerh another 
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When art importations appear on the wharves as freight before the 
eye of the appraiser of customs there ensues an interesting attempt 
to estimate their value, and to assess a duty that will accord. In this 
work there are some humors, expensive it is true, but often illustrative 
of the proverbial expression " beggar a-horseback," for not every 
appraiser is an art critic, as has been demonstrated by curious cases. 
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An illustration of this was the case of a painting recently imported 
at New York on which a duty was imposed which, to the dealer, 
seemed unjust. The painting had been sold by A, at auction, and 
later B, the purchaser, sold it to the importer at a lower figure than 
the auction price, and it was so invoiced. and sent to New York. The 
appraiser, on opening the case, found it to be the picture which he 
knew from the auction-lists to have been sold at a certain sum. 
Accordingly, he imposed a duty at that figure. After that, in spite 
of the bills of sale presented by the importer, the revenue official , 
stood inexorable. The auction price of the picture was the value, 
and that settled it. There was no use in arguing. The importer 
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simply had to pay the duty as imposed. This he did, to the amuse- 
ment of connoisseurs who were fully cognizant of the facts of the case. 
Now, the appraiser, in spite of his good opinion of himself, is not 
infallible. His plain duty is to avert as far as possible any evasion 
of the tariff laws, and in the case of art works he is bound by certain 
limitations. But the actual value is problematical. The appraiser, 
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therefore, is governed by the law of association. He values the work 
of an artist very largely in accordance with the artist's reputation; 
although, to be sure, the value as sworn to before the United States 
consul is also counted in. The reputation of the dealer who is sell- 
ing it and the standing of the purchaser are also constituent factors. 
With all these conditions imposed it is easy to see that, if the 
appraiser errs, the fault is not his. 

It has just been stated that very little injury results during the 
freight-handling. Indeed, the importers assert that injury more fre- 
quently occurs during the examination by the customs' officials, since 
their unpacking is sometimes hasty and done regardless of small slips. - 
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When damages of 

any kind occur the 

ways of attempting 

to secure restitution 

differ. Some firms 

accept their loss 

with as good grace 

as possible, while 

others report the 

condition of the 

damaged article to 

the steamship com- 
pany, who promptly 

sends an agent to 

adjust the loss. If 

it is a painting that 

has been hurt while 

the fault obviously 

is fastened upon the 

transporter, and if the damage can be repaired by some trick of the 

trade in such a way that the picture will be substantially as good 

as ever, then the repairs are made, and the expense is borne by the 

transporter. If, on the other hand, the damage is too great for 

. . repair, the 

transporter 
takes the 
work of art 
and pays 
the value. 
Sometimes 
injuries are 
r e c e i-,v. e d 
during 
transfer be- 
tween pier 
and store. 
Such are 
met by the 
forwarder. 

There is 
at present a 
great in- 
crease in 
the number 
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European art objects. Indeed, almost every large steamship com- 
ing to an American port brings in some valuable article of artistic 
workmanship — a painting, a piece of sculpture, a stained glass win- 
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dow, or some antique treasure that has been allowed to leave its 
native land. In spite of the apparent decadence of Italian art, the 
importations from Italy are especially and astonishingly large. Thus 
the Dominion line steamship of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company between Boston and the Mediterranean ports regularly 
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brings hither consignments of statuary. Then, of course, the great 
houses of New York are constantly getting from steamers of the 
White Star, American, and other lines consignments, either for sale 
or on the order of their customers, of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars' worth of beautiful things, all of which are liable to injury, 
but few of which suffer more than might be expected, considering the 
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circumstances attending transportation; and this is very important 
for, though the entry in the ship manifest, declaring, "one case 
paintings, consigned to Blank Brothers," may not appear very impor- 
tant, that case is quite likely to be of great, if not priceless, value. 
It is to be doubted if more cleverness and skill have to be displayed 
in the packing of any other line of importations from abroad. 

Frederick W. Coburn. 



